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ABSTRACT 

Students and teachers employ think-aloud strategies as they read 
literature, compose poems, and create artwork related to the theme of peace. This unit 
is designed for collaborative teaching among classroom, art, and technology teachers, 
and school librarians. A single educator can also teach this unit. During nine and a 
half hours, plus publishing time, students will: practice think-aloud strategies when 
reading literature; apply think-aloud strategies when listening to poetry and viewing 
art; compile questions and personal responses to literature using a graphic organizer; 
study the symbol of the dove via the Internet and re-envision Picasso’s dove in their 
own artwork; brainstorm and compose a shared classroom poem about peace; use 
technology tools in the prewriting, composition, revision, and publication stages of 
the writing process; and compose individual poems inspired by their own artwork. The 
instructional plan, lists of resources, student assessment/ref lection activities, and 
a list of National Council of Teachers of English/International Reading Association 
(NCTE/IRA) Standards addressed in the lesson are included. A graphic organizer; a 
peace poem template; a sample peace web and poem; a think-aloud monitoring sheet; 
teacher modeling sheet; and a rubric for Picasso Peace Dove Poem are attached. (PM) 
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Peace Poems and Picasso Doves: Literature, Art, Technology, 
and Poetry 



PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE AND 
DISSEMINATE THIS MATERIAL HAS 
BEEN GRANTED BY 

Grade Band — — LiLujjjQ 

3-5 

TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 

Estimated Lesson Time 11 

Nine and a half hours, plus publishing time 

Overview 

This lesson supports third- through fifth-grade students as they apply think-aloud strategies to reading, 
as well as to the composition of artwork and poetry. Activities include collaborative as well as individual 
work. Technology tools are integrated as students research symbols of peace and as they prewrite, 
compose, and publish their poetry. 

From Theory to Practice 

Oster, L. (2001). Using the think-aloud for reading instruction. The Reading Teacher , . 55, 64-69. 

0 

• The think-aloud technique (e.g., questioning, accessing prior knowledge, and making inferences or 
predictions) helps students recognize the strategies they are using to understand a text. 

• Teachers can use students' personal reactions to a text as a basis for writing assignments that 
extend understanding through critical and creative thinking. 

Roberts, S.K. (2002). Taking a technological path to poetry prewriting. The Reading Teacher, 55, 678- 
687. 

• The goal of prewriting is to rehearse or try out a quantity of ideas. Therefore, using technology for 
prewriting activities makes sense because students using word processors write more than 
students using pen and paper. 

• Technology can engage learners in an interactive and motivating manner that enhances poetry 
writing. 
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Student Objectives 

Students will 

• Practice think-aloud strategies when reading literature 

• Apply think-aloud strategies when listening to poetry and viewing art 

• Compile questions and personal responses to literature using a graphic organizer 

• Study the symbol of the dove via the Internet and re-envision Picasso's dove in their own artwork 
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• Brainstorm and compose a shared classroom poem about peace 

• Use technology tools in the prewriting, composition, revision, and publication stages of the writing 
process 

• Compose individual poems inspired by their own artwork 



Resources 

• Other resources 

Graphic Organizer worksheet 

Peace Poem Template 

Samp l e Peace Web and Poem 

6+1 Trait™ Writing 

Think-Aloud Monitoring Sheet 

Peace Dove Poems PowerPoint presentation 

PowerPoint Pathfinder sheet 

Rubric for Peace Dove Poem 

• Print resources 

Somewhere Today: A Book of Peace by Shelly Moore Thomas (Whitman, 2002) 
Peace Begins with You by Katherine Sholes (Sierra Club/Little Brown, 1989/90) 
The Big Book for Peace edited by Ann Durrel and Marilyn Sachs (Dutton, 1990) 
An Angel for Solomon Singer by Cynthia Rylant (Orchard, 1992) 

Smoky Night by Eve Bunting (Harcourt Brace, 1994) 

• Web resources 

The Love of a Dove 

Inki and Taz's Poetry Corner 
Glossary of Poetic Devices 

Pablo Picasso: Dove of Peace and Dove with Flowers 



Instructional Plan 

Preparation 

1. Collaborate with a librarian, a computer specialist, and an art teacher to organize instruction, gather 
resources, and review websites. 

2. Plan for small and whole group lessons, Internet access, computer workstation access (for the 
writing process), and art materials. 

3. 

Using the Graphic Organizer worksheet as a model, make one class-size chart on butcher paper (or 
two charts if you are working with another educator). This chart will be used to record questions, 
plot summary, and the main idea and personal responses when reading An Angel for Solomon 

Singer. 
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4. Review the sample Peace Poem Template , which can be used or modified to help struggling writers. 

5. Review the sample Rubric for Peace Dove Poem or develop your own to evaluate the whole-class and 
individual poems. The rubric should be based on four of the six traits from the 6+1 Trait™ Writing 
framework. As sentence fluency is difficult to assess in free verse poetry and conventions are not as 
critical for this genre, the rubric should include an evaluation of word choice, voice, ideas (related to 
peace), and organization. A scoring guide and additional information can be found on the website, 
6+1 Trait™ Writing. 



Introduction 

Introduce this unit of study by reading Somewhere Today: A Book of Peace, Peace Begins with You, or a 
selection from The Big Book for Peace. Ask students to share their personal responses to the reading with 
partners or with the whole class. Pose the questions: 

What do individuals do to find peace? 

What do communities do to create peace? 

What are some symbols for peace? 



Large group think-aloud modeling (95 minutes) 

1. Collaborate with the librarian for this session. Half of the class will remain with you in the classroom, 
while the other half gathers in the library with the librarian. Prepare each group of students for a 
read aloud of An Angel for Solomon Singer by posing the question, "How does Solomon Singer find 
peace?” The two groups complete steps 2 and 3 separately. 

2. As students read aloud, model how think-aloud strategies can be used to access meaning in the 
text. Think-aloud strategies include making connections, visualizing, predicting, summarizing, and 
finding main ideas. Stop periodically throughout the reading to ask students to predict the next 
scene, to visualize a powerful scene, to make personal connections, or to make connections to other 
texts. 

3. During the reading, ask students to use the Graphic Organizer worksheet to record their questions. 
After reading, students summarize the plot using a bulleted list and compose a one-sentence main 
idea for the story. Students may want to offer their personal responses when the reading is in 
progress or wait until after the reading has been completed. If students’ questions are answered 
during or after the reading, tell them to record the answers on the graphic organizer and circle all 
unanswered questions before joining the other group. 

4. Bring students from both groups together to compare their graphic organizers. A member from each 
group should begin by reading their group’s summary of the story. Did the groups choose different 
parts of the story to include in the summary? Next, look at the questions each group generated. Are 
any of the questions the same? Are any questions different? Can anyone in the class offer answers 
to questions that are still unanswered? (It is appropriate to leave questions unanswered at this time. 
Students may suggest answers later in the unit of study.) Compare the main idea and personal 
responses. What is the same and different between the two groups? 

5. Ask students to circle words or phrases on the graphic organizer, which create vivid mental images 
for them. These words and phrases serve to generate possibilities for the whole-class peace web and 
poem. 
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6. Building on the shared book experience, generate a web of words and phrases related to the idea of 
achieving individual peace. Record ideas shared by the group on large butcher paper. This whole- 
class peace web provides a visual record of the discussion and gives you the opportunity to ask 
students to elaborate on specific ideas or feelings. Words for the web might include home, love, 
food, friends, and heart. 

7. Choose a poetic device, such as alliteration, and add adjectives and sensory words to the web to 
teach that device. For example, to teach alliteration, focus on the word peace and add words like 
personal, powerful, perfect, and pleasing. Or for the word fireplace, add words and phrases such as 
warm, welcoming, and cuddling a calico. Display this web in your classroom. 

8. Using the peace web, compose a class poem about an individual finding peace (see sample peace 
web and poemT 

9. Use the sample R ubric for Peace Dove Poem or a rubric that you prepared to evaluate the class 
poem. As students become more experienced with rubrics, developing the rubric together as a class 
can be most effective. 

Small group reading and think-aloud practice (120 minutes) 

1. Review the think-aloud strategies that were used for large group think-aloud modeling. 

2. Gather students in small groups to read Smoky Night and ask them to compile questions and 
personal responses as they read aloud with their group. Pose the question, "How does this 
community find peace?" Students should be reminded to use think-aloud strategies when reading, 
which include making connections, visualizing, predicting, summarizing, and finding main ideas. 
Monitor students’ practice of the think-aloud strategies using the Think-Aloud Monitoring Shee t. 

3. When the group has finished reading and recording their questions and personal responses, students 
should collaborate to write a bulleted plot summary and a one-sentence main idea on their graphic 
organizer. 

4. Merge two or three small groups to share and compare their graphic organizers. 

5. After sharing in small groups, students will have generated many ideas about communities finding 
peace. Pose the question again, "What do communities do to find peace?" Record students' ideas 
and phrases on a web and display the web in the classroom, alongside the web related to individual 
peace. 

Research and reporting (120 minutes) 

1. As a whole class, brainstorm some symbols for peace. Use a KWL chart to list what students know 
about these symbols and what they want to find out. 

2. Follow the same process to discuss poetic forms (e.g., free verse, cinquain, haiku) and poetic 
devices (rhythm, rhyme, simile, metaphor, alliteration). 

Divide the class into partners or small groups and ask them to select a particular peace symbol, 
poetic form, or poetic device to research on the Internet. To keep track of students' selections, post 
a sign-up sheet next to the computer workstation. Students can use the following Web resources for 
their research: 

• The Love of a Dove . This website provides information about the dove, as a symbol for peace 
and love. Two art projects are also included. 

• Inki and Taz's Poetry Corner . Part of the ThinkQuest Library, this website addresses poetic 
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forms and terms. 

• Glossary of Poetic Devices . This is a glossary of some of the more common poetic devices. 

• Yahooliaans . This search engine has preselected websites that are appropriate for elementary 
students. 

4. Ask student partners or groups to create an illustration of their peace symbol, or give an example of 
their poetic form or devices and then present their drawings and examples to the whole class. 

5. Display students’ illustrations and examples in the classroom, along with supplements prepared by 
you that address the peace symbols, poetic forms, and poetic devices not selected by students. 

Picasso dove study and composition (60 minutes) 

1. Display Picasso's dove prints for the class: Dove of Peace and Dove with Flowers . Apply think-aloud 
techniques when viewing the art (e.g., questions, connections, and personal responses). 

2. Create peace doves in the manner of Picasso on white construction paper with black and colored 
markers or crayons. Display students' illustrations in the classroom. 

Poetry composition (95 to 120 minutes) 

1. The goal of this lesson is for students to compose poems about peace. Have students work in pairs 
to generate a prewriting web. They can use the class webs for An Angel for Solomon Singer and 
Smoky Night for support. Their poems may focus on individual or community peace. 

2. Students should decide on a theme for the poem and place that word or phrase in the middle of the 
web. Students should then think about ideas related to their theme, by asking themselves who, 
what, where, when, why, and how. They should add descriptive, sensory words to the web that 
create vivid images that relate to their theme. They can also add words or phrases related to the 
poetic devices they have learned, such as alliteration, simile, or metaphor. Technology tools such as 
Kidspiration or Excel can be used to support this prewriting activity, or students can construct their 
webs on butcher paper as was done with the whole class. 

3. Ask partners to review the poetic forms and devices displayed around the classroom and then 
compose their own poem about individual or community peace. (Samples of student poems are 
included in a PowerPoint presentation called Peace Dove Poems .) 

4. For students who need more support, have them use the Peace Poem Template to organize their 
thoughts. Remind students that a template provides a "plan," not a final product. They will need to 
follow the directions on the template form, and then revise their writing based on the Rubric for 
Peace Dove Poem . 

5. After writing their poems, students should illustrate them using peace doves, another symbol for 
peace, or other representational artwork. 

6. Students self-assess their poem using the rubric and by writing a narrative assessment of their 
artwork including its connection to the poem. 

Publishing (time varies) 

1- Assist students in publishing their poems and artwork. 

• Create a pathfinder to assist students as they scan their artwork. (If you have a computer 
technician on site, ask him or her to facilitate this process.) Scan each drawing and save all 
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drawings in a folder. Have each student key his or her poem using a simple 12-point font. 
Save all poems in one file. Follow the instructions on the PowerPoint Pathfinder sheet. 

• Classrooms without these technology tools can make a paper book of their peace poems and 
artwork. 

2. Give each student the opportunity to present their published poem and artwork to the class. During 
each presentation, ask the class to respond to the poem and artwork by using the think-aloud 
techniques (i.e., questions, connections, and personal responses). 



Extensions 

• Students share their poetry and artwork with another class in the school, with their parents, or 
with the community. Consider organizing a poetry reading, creating a poetry/art gallery in the 
school, or publishing poems on the Web. 

• Another option is to find a classroom in another part of the country or world that is also studying 
peace. Post a message to the Intercultural E-mail Classroom Connections bulletin board at 
teaching.com. When you receive a response, collaborate with the teacher and have students from 
each class share their poems and artwork electronically. 



Student Assessment/ Reflections 

• Assess students' engagement in the large group or small group discussion by noting the student's 
name or initials beside each entry that they contribute to the graphic organizer. This approach can 
be used when students create their prewriting webs as well. Periodically stop and ask students to 
count their contributions. Students who become accustomed to this procedure will begin to monitor 
their contributions on their own. 

• Use the Think-Aloud Mon it oring Sheet to assess students' use and understanding of the think-aloud 
strategies. Use the sheet to record comments made by each student and rate his or her 
understanding of each reading strategy with a plus, check, or minus. As part of this assessment, 
remind students that they are being monitored for their use and understanding of the reading 
strategies. 

• The Graphic Organizer worksheet makes it relatively easy for students and teachers to assess 
students' engagement in the task of recording summaries, questions, and responses including main 
ideas to the literature. Using the class organizer as a guide, establish criteria for an exceptional, 
good, adequate, or incomplete organizer. 

• Students' illustrations of peace symbols, or examples of poetic forms and devices should clearly 
communicate their learning in such a way that other students in the class can learn from them as 
well. Establish criteria for this assignment using the Rubric for Peace Dove Poem as a model. 

• The Rubric for Peace Dove Poem can also be used by students to self-assess their work. The most 
powerful use of the rubric is to encourage students to correct any areas of weakness in their work 
BEFORE turning in their final poems to you. 

• A reflection log can be kept throughout the unit of study. Periodically ask students to stop and 
record their progress, process, questions, frustrations, and discoveries in their log. A final reflection 
can be an entry in the log or a separate activity. In the final reflection, students share their overall 
experience of the learning process, their relative success in working with their classmates, and 
their degree of satisfaction with the final products— in this case, their peace dove artwork and 
peace poem. 
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IRA/NCTE Standards 

5 - Students employ a wide range of strategies as they write and use different writing process 
elements appropriately to communicate with different audiences for a variety of purposes. 

6 - Students apply knowledge of language structure, language conventions (e.g., spelling and 
punctuation), media techniques, figurative language, and genre to create, critique, and discuss 
print and nonprint texts. 
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Peace Poem Template 



Directions: 

Answer each question in the blanks provided. Write phrases rather than complete 
sentences. When you have filled in the blanks, keyboard your responses. (Do not type the 
questions.) Review the Rubric for Peace Dove Poem and revise your work. (For instance, you may 
need to add some sensory or vivid words and some poetic devices.) 

You will want to experiment with organization. (Remember: Organization is on the 
assessment rubric.) Move the lines around until you find the most powerful order. 

You will want to give your poem a title. This may be the last thing you do before deciding 
on your final copy. 

Student's Name 

Poem Title 

Who is feeling or creating peace? 



What does he, she, or they do to feel or create peace? 



Where is peace happening? 



When is peace happening? (time of day, season, holiday) 



Why is peace happening? 



Sample Peace Web and Poem. Inspired by An Angel for Solomon Singer by Cynthia Rylant 




To begin a prewriting web, place the topic or theme in a star in the center. The words in ovals are the 
students' first thoughts about peace: home, love, food, friends, and heart. (The teacher added an oval for initial "p" 
sound words.) 

The cloud entries are the students' elaborations on their first thoughts. The teacher conducted a mini-lesson 
on alliteration. Students then added the words beginning with "p" to the web and other examples of alliteration. 
Finally, the underlined words and blue ovals were added. These are the descriptive, sensory words that paint vivid 
pictures in the reader-listener’s mind. 

Take the time to generate a complete web. The web makes composing a poem easier for students. 

Here is a sample class list poem created from this prewriting web. A variety of unique poems could be written 
from this single web. 

Peace is 

soulful singing in soft harmony 

it's in the sweet smiles on your friends' faces 

Peace is 

finger-licking love and tasty comfort 

it's sharing food with those you love 

Peace is 

a warm welcoming crackling fire 

it's cuddling on the couch with a calico cat 

Peace is 

a calm powerful place 

Peace lives in your happy heart 
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Think-Aloud Monitoring Sheet 



Date: 

Learning Experience: 

Rate student’s understanding of each reading strategy with a plus, check, or minus. Cite specific 
examples when possible. 



Student’s 

Name 


Making 

Connections 

(to feelings, 
personal 
experiences, 
and other 
texts) 


Visualizing 

(Stops to 
imagine a 
scene or an 
event) 


Predicting 

(Pauses to 
predict the 
next event or 
the outcome) 


Summarizing 

(Reviews the 
story and 
shares the 
main events 
of the plot) 


Identifying 
Main Idea 

(Identifies the 
theme or 
intention of 
the author) 
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Teacher Modeling: PowerPoint Pathfinder 

1. Click on Start; scroll up to Microsoft Office; scroll over and down to 
“Microsoft PowerPoint” (orange icon) and click. 

2. A window appears, choose Design Template. Click through the 
choices. To select, click “OK.” 

3. Another box appears entitled “New Slide.” Your first slide will be a 
title slide. Choose the first auto layout slide and click “OK.” 

4. Click inside the top outlined box and type a title. Add your subtitle or 
author information. 

5. At this point you will want to SAVE your work by clicking on the Disk 
Icon on the task bar. A window appears. Name your document, 
designate a location, and “Save.” 

6. To insert a new slide: Click on Insert on the upper task bar. Then 
click on New Slide. A window appears with the auto slide layouts. 
Choose the blank slide and then click “OK.” 

7. From the top menu bar, click on Insert, then Picture - From File. 

Locate the folder with the scans. Click on the student's image file. 

Click on Insert to add it. Size the image by moving the lower right-hand 
corner two-way arrow. Place it on the slide by moving it with the four-way 
arrow. Click once on the picture to highlight it, and choose a border 
width by clicking on the stack of lines on the lower menu bar. "Save." 

8. Click on Insert, then Text Box. Click on the slide; a box appears. 
Minimize PowerPoint and open the Microsoft Word file with the 
students' poems. Copy the first student's poem. Minimize Word, 
maximize PowerPoint, and paste the poem in the box. Select all the 
text and choose a color by clicking on the arrow to the right of the 
large "A" on the bottom menu bar. "Save." 

9. Show the students the next steps by using the next person's poem 
and picture. Make sure students notice that a new slide is added on 
the outline. They should check to make sure their slide is represented 
by the next number on the outline. Students will duplicate the 
previous person's slide and edit it as follows: 
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Student partners begin here: 

PowerPoint Pathfinder 

10. One partner will read the Pathfinder while the other composes his or 
her PowerPoint slide. 

1 1 . Click on Insert - Duplicate Slide. Minimize PowerPoint. Maximize 
Word. Highlight and copy your poem. Maximize PowerPoint. Cut the 
previous person's poem by clicking on the Scissors Icon on the 
upper menu bar. Paste your poem in the box. Select all the text and 
choose a color by clicking on the arrow to the right of the large "A" on 
the bottom menu bar. "Save" by clicking on the Disk Icon on the 
upper menu bar. 

12. Click on the previous person's picture. Cut the picture with the 
Scissors Icon on the upper menu bar. Click on Insert, then Picture 
- From File. Find and highlight your picture and click on Insert. 

Size your picture by moving the lower right-hand corner two-way 
arrow. Place your picture on the slide by moving it with the four-way 
arrow. Click once on the picture to highlight it, and choose a border 
width by clicking on the stack of lines on the lower menu bar. "Save." 

13. Switch places with your partner. You will read now while your 
partner repeats steps 11 and 12. 

14. "SAVE." 

1 5. Invite the next set of partners to come to the computer workstation. 



After all students have created their slides: 

1. Add a second title page with place and date of publication. 

2. Add a dedication page. 

3. Add a table of contents or an index. 

4. Add a page to explain the students' learning process and 
acknowledge the project collaborators. 
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Rubric for Picasso Peace Dove Poem 



Student’s Name: 
Poem Title: 



Self-evaluate your own poem by writing your initials in the box that best represents your work. Give 
examples to show why you deserve that score. Total your points at the bottom of the page. 



Criteria 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Content 
and Ideas 


This poem shares 
powerful ideas 
related to the 
peace theme. 
Example(s): 


This poem 
shares strong 
ideas related to 
the peace 
theme. 
Example(s): 


This poem shares 
good ideas related 
to the peace 
theme. 
Example(s): 


This poem 
shares adequate 
ideas related to 
the peace theme. 
Example(s): 


This poem 
shares weak 
ideas related to 
the peace 
theme. 

Examp le(s): 


Voice 


This peace poem 
creates a 
powerful 
reaction in the 
reader/listener. 
Example(s): 


This peace 
poem creates a 
strong reaction 
in the 

reader/listener. 

Example(s): 


This peace poem 
sometimes 
creates a reaction 
in the 

reader/listener. 

Example(s): 


This peace 
poem creates a 
slight reaction 
in the 

reader/listener. 

Example(s): 


This peace 
poem does not 
create a reaction 
in the 

reader/listener. 

Example(s): 


Word 

Choice 

Examples: 

Adjectives 

Action Verbs 

Similes 

Metaphors 

Alliteration 


This peace poem 
uses powerful, 
engaging, and 
precise words. 
Example(s): 


This peace 
poem uses 
strong and 
precise words. 
Example(s): 


This peace poem 
uses ordinary 
words. 
Example(s): 


This peace 
poem uses 
adequate and 
nonspecific 
words. 
Example(s): 


This peace 
poem uses 
lifeless words. 
Example(s): 


Organization 


This poem flows 
and is organized 
to make a 
powerful impact 
on the 

reader/listener. 

Example(s): 


This poem 
flows and is 
organized to 
make a strong 
impact on the 
reader/listener. 
Example(s): 


This poem is 
organized but 
does not flow or 
make a strong 
impact on the 
reader/listener. 
Examp le(s): 


This poem not 
organized to 
make an impact 
on the 

reader/listener. 

Example(s): 


This poem 
confuses the 
reader/listener. 
Example(s): 



Student’s Points: Teacher’s Points: Total Points: 
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